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rival in the first six months of 1567. But all other
feelings were soon swallowed up in alarm and indig-
nation at the spectacle of subjects in revolt against
their sovereign. As tidings came in rapid succes-
sion of Mary's surrender at Carberry Hill, of her
return to Edinburgh amidst the insults and threats
of the Calvinist mob, of her imprisonment at Loch
Leven, of the proposal to try and execute her, Eliza-
beth's anger waxed hotter, and she told the Scotch
lords in her most imperious tones that she could
not, and would not, permit them to use force with
their sovereign. If they deposed or punished her,
she would revenge it upon them. If they could not
prevail on her to do what was right, they must
44 remit themselves to Almighty God, in whose hands
only princes7 hearts remain."

This language, addressed as it was to the only
men in Scotland who were disposed to support the
English interest, was imprudent. In her fellow-feel-
ing for a sister sovereign, and her keen perception
of the revolutionary tendencies of the time, Elizabeth
spoilt an unique opportunity of placing her relations
with Scotland on a footing of permanent security, of
providing for the English succession in a way at once
advantageous to the nation and free from risk to
her own life, and lastly, of escaping from the con-
stant worry about her own marriage. She had seen
clearly enough what might be made of the situation.
Throgmorton had been despatched to Scotland
with instructions to do his best to get the infant
Prince confided to her care. Once in England, she
would virtually have adopted him. She would have